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ABSTEA^^T 

This study investigated the interlr-ela 
,the development of role-Jbaking skills , , moral judgment 
behavior 'of boys and gir*is in K-3. ^ total of 160 low 
white children .(20 boys and 20 girls; from ^jeu^h grade) 
the study. Data were collected on four measures: (1) 
with a friend, (2) role-taking on emotional respo-nses 
situations,' (3) moijal judgmen^ts pn Piag^tian dilemmas 
or ne'gative consequences, and (4) sharing candy with 
results indicated that (1) role-taking ability was.po 
correlated with the iise of 'intention^lit:y^ in making m 
(2) -'role-taking ability w^s positively correlated wit 
friend, ^Sharing with a straiig.er (only- for boys), and 
and (3) th^e ufee of intentionality in moral judgments 
correlated ^ith sharing with friends. Both age and se 
were found. (JMB) - - ' ' 
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DEVELOPMENTAL- CHMGES'^Airo INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG ROLEv-TAKING,** 

MORAL JUDGtaNTS AND CHILDREN SHARING . - . . 

The. major purpose of the present study was to Investigate^ the inter- 
relationships among the development of role-taking skills, moral judgments ^and' 
sharing behavior of b^ys and. girls in kindergarten, first,, second arfd third 
grades. ' • ^ 

Several investigators (Green &- Schneider, 1974; H^ndlon & Gross, 1958; ^ 
^ Midlarsky & Bryan, 1967; Sta^b &.Feagans, Igeg'j Ugurel-Semin, 1952$ & Wright, 
l'^42) have reported that- thef amount of sharing and helping displayed by children 
between 4 and 12 years tend^ to increase with age. Recently, however, this' 
finding was confirmed ^^nly when" children were sharing candies they "deserved" 
rather than candies they did "not deserve*^' (Olejnik, 1974). 

* * 1, ' ■ 

One possible explanation why older children appear to b^ave more altruis- 
tically is that since they are older they have had more opportunities to' learn 
self-sacrificing responses by imitating adults and peei:s as welf.as having had 
more opportunities to M rewarded for their* sharing and helping. ^ In tlieir re- 
• view -of^ self-sacrificing behavior b^ children, Bryan and London (1970> cited 
several studies which provided evidence for the influence of behavioral example 
and reinforcement on the donation behavior of children. However, in his review 
of the. altruism research, Krebs (1970) noted that ^tudles^on nhe modeling of Al- 
truistic behavior have produced temporary effects rather than long term changes 
and that thdse studies have not demonstrated modeling effect^s which generalize 
to. a variety pf self-sacrifice situations. Krebs also polifted,put that modeling 
was merely a description of behavioral sequences, rather than an -explanation f, or 
the behavit)r* <^ 

'J '■■ ■ V ■ 

Just last month however, Philippe Rushton (1975) reported a study on the 
immediate and long-term effects of modeling, preaching and moral Judgment on 
generosity in children and found that modeling was effective in influencing 
^the donating behavior of children (7 to iryear^ of age) not only immediately 
but also two months later. He concluded that "internalization" had occurred 
and also noted that there was a relationship between moral judgments and geiier- 
osity, . 

This leads me to a second, more cognitive explan^ation for the apparent in- 
crease in the altruistic behavior of children as they get older, that is,, there 
are^^developmental changes in childr^n^s cognitive, thought^ processes whfch in- 
fluence their moral judgments and behavior.' According to" Fidget (1932) , the 
egocentric thought of young children prevents them from judging moral- situations 
from any viewpoint other than, their own and .therefore limits their ^oral judg- 
ments and social interactions in a variety of activities. Piaght (1926), .Fla- 
vell et al. (196^), Selman (1974) and others have, imi^estigated* developmental 
changes in role-taking skills in children between four and fourteen years and 
have found that while signs of role-taking . skills begin to develop around three 
years, it isn't until sometime during middle-chijdhood or even as late as early 
adolescence that children are capable of accurately taking the role of another 
person^, Carolyn. Shantz:^^ jC1974') recently stated that "^iven th^ importance in our 
society of prosocial behavioral development, it is particularly critical that 
faore^systematic investigations occur on the impact of cognitive development on 
social behavior and social behavior, on cognitive de\ielopment ," 
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Although there are interesting and apparent developraental changes in the 
sharing behavior of childr^en and their role-tafclng -skills, until recently, the 
relationship between these behavioral and cognltiVj^ changes has not been inves- 
tigated. Rubin and Schneider (1973) reported positiye^elatid^hips: among moral 
judgments. (S.. Lee's adaptation of Kohlberg^s moral judgment storiesj^communica- 
tive egocentrism (Glucksberg & Krauss^, 1967). and two measures of^altruismi 
' 1) candy donation; and 2) helping a yoiinger child, Their research however, f 6- ^ 
cused on children at one age (7 years) rather than obtaining either cross-sec- 
tional or longitudinal data. Additional evidence or a relationship between 
role-taking and altruistic behavior was reported a few n^ths ago^by Krebs and 
Sturrup (1974> with a^ small sample o£ second and third grade children, However, 
there is still little evidence 'for any relationship ^b^tween role-taking skills 
and sharing behavidr for children und^r seven yearS, although the role-taking' 
skills have^^^^^e^dy been developing, * ^ 

T|i&^^irst hypothesis of'^the present study was that, children between 5 and a 
years hf age xjho are capable of accurately pei;ceiving the emotional and cognitive 
aspects of another *s position would be more altruistic than childr.en who have nat ' 
developed these abilities. And whether from an intuitive', theoretical or logical- 
perspective, it is expected that role^taklng skil3^6 are necessary but not suffi- 
cient prerequisites for the development of chilclren^s sharing behavior . 



Role->-taking and moral judgment i 



Just as the^:e have been only a few studies om the t^lationship b^ween role- 
taking and moral behavior, few inver9tigatar;3 fiave reported relationships be^tween 
role^-taking and moral judgments (Ambron & Irwin, 1975; Irwin & Ambron, 1973} Moir, 
1974; ^^Selman, 1971). It was Selman^(1971) who fii^st found that with eight, nine 
and ten year old children, those who" had developed reciprocal role-taking skills 
were more likely to make moral judgments at the 'conventional rather than the fre- 
. cbnventional level. 'Reciprocal r^pleT-takln^ ability appeared to be ,a .necessar^^ 
prerequisite for the development of moral judgments in ohildreri. Recently, Moir 
([1974) foxmd additional evidence usj,ng Kohlberg^s moral judgment Interview with 
11, year old girls that not only supports Selman^s earlier '^'finding on the asso- 
ciation between role-taking (both moral and non^oral) and moral judgments but 
a.lso indicates that the relationship was f ouni to be Independent of conventional 
verbal intelligence, :^ ' , 

It was two years ago ^ in Philadelphia at the last SRCD meetings when Michelle 
Irwin and^Sueann Ambron (1973) reported on the Relationships between role-taking • 
and moral judgments In 5 and 7 .year olds, In support of Selman^s earlier work, 
Irwin and Ambron found that rolcr-taklng and moral judgments were significantly 
correlated and that the relationship was strongest* between cognitive role-taking • 
and Intentjonality, However, they concluded that their research suggests "that 
further study Is needed with regard to the ontological development ' of these two'^ 
concepts (rolp-taking and moral judgments) In relation to each other" (p. 34). 
They also suggested itftat future studlf^s should not only 1) ^^extend the age range ' 
to include five, six and seven year olds" (p. 53) , but. also 2) study 'Whether 
the degree of maturity in moral understanding is related to the degree of matur- 
ity in moral behavior during early and middle childhood" (p,. 54) , 

<♦,_., 

Since Selman (1971) suggested that^ "the time period during which one chooses 
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•t^. examine, the co^>(fhv^^ 'rrr^ <- ^ '■■r-'i- twn proceL^t-os (jdfcleHa^^ng and moral j?.v.lf- 
'rv:^!U;60: -Tfe fritic r^. ^ : x^: .0.1on'.cjI to nn^lc^rate findinp: a cioso re ^ 

lAt:ioT><>>jc l^ett^eu roAt la t .^r-d moral judpinpntrs .it Any ri^ad all aj^es'' (p, ^89) ; 
^tha pref?'e]^.£> cro(33-aec.^ rcr I'i - {ir^d? uas undertaken to 1n-*fe*5L*igate developnental 
c^€4ig^§ ^inf thf?be f ^l.^t Irr.^ % *; and to test whether the relationship between tolet- 
t:^:t:Mn^>nd r.oral Judf.Mentr^ * consistent at different ageas. It was hypothesized 
^ that ' t'ljji^ five, six, s^.v^n m-^ elfht year old cKildren in the present study ^.;lth 
better de\'i^op'^d rold-tat t^f^ f^-slln \ro\ild mate moral judgments at a more advanced 
'stage than children -^rho have not developed these skills,' 

Moral judgments a nd sharinj^ , 

Although it has been ^pected that moral judgments and mor'%1 behavior would 
be relale<^, fron the^^hie o> r^<. clnseic wor!<.s !!?vt^ihornG and May (192^-30) 
esearche?:-! b-rr^i not- ei^t ^■'.'i ^^l^-: a ;3'':ron,-^ re'^^.^t-' r.vjhl.n bet-'-roen poral reasoning 



mora . 



w*^"'v.*or,. jv^^!'-^^.'> j'-^^n ao'ic MT^H^rr ^ot the hypo!,he^ls of a rela 



tlo.nshJlp beti;«en moral xe?xBonUin and c^ieatini^ behavior (Hrim, Kohlb^irg, 6. T7hite> 
19r;n, ICrebr., Lehr^^, ^967): noral conduct C^cLauchlin ^ Steph^ins, 1974):. 

and children's prosocl-^l he\a'floT (Rubin Schneider, 1973; RuahtoUj, 1975? 
U;^ur'el-re-i?n, 195^2), • 

tv. v,*=,j..;-.,.^ year;^ ar:o an. #?arl- 5tudy on a!;j:rui[sm with children in 
Istcv/,b.il „^ if iirel- Genln^^lnv.a^; 5;fi^f?te:' *-h^ reTt^ ^.-»ns*hlp between moral behavioif and 
age: Bcclal cla.TS, f .. / s^rc-^-,." t--:- ' judfrment^ Children biaLween 4 and 

16 y*^;.'-3 veil? asked to ^' •-'.'■'e ."^n -in<:-qu^l nai<'.*ver x^f huts b6t^,'^.een themselves and 
another child/ Ugurel -^/e»iitr. C^and th^^t ger** ' ty -^ncref^Bed in children between 
^ and 6 yeara and thai: J: 'he selfish tendency ^'-r^r, s?.- rsif-est Ir^ children between 4 
'p.-'d 6 ye/ira of age,^^ Tberfi rs^^ a rnna l.'5tenc / c-^^/tVi^fni trioral behavior and moral 
^ ^-'-Titeta fuiong the.chUdr^r* *ni(0 shared equ^Sl^?" 'ar/ tfio&e who were generous, 
"^jiblp. and Schneider "(r^/B) tonnd a nositiv^'^ rrrrre! Ion betue.en rnoral Judgments 
and ,prosocial behaviors S'^in^^; 7 yp.ar old c*- 0.d'^-env" .?nd recently, Ri??hton (1975) 
sfound thkt children ^Hth b.*?,her levels of'ri'->ral judgments on Pla^at type tasks 
donated more than childrea 'irirh In^rer levels of moral jtidgments f-B a result 
of these flndinH^ Invol^irr^rK niora! ]udp-mentr. and children's prosorial ^behaviorso 
it wa;? hyi'^o'^V'.rr&lzf^d. t^*t cbi'^- ir^^-c^ f^lr.riv^ and their v.n-^.nl '.c:;*'! on Fi^ir^l 
ian moral dilemmas would h^^ velaff^:d, Children t'-rho make mdral jndpments at the 
higher levels of moral reac^Ouinf vould share taors than childri^n who make !noral 
judgments at lover levels of moral reasoning. „ 

/Research on moral Ju-ifi ^nr^ baa been ptimarl'.y ntlnulated by riarret ^1922) 
and Kohlbern (195S^ 1964), Hr^th theorlst^s view moxal devolojmienr ir i^-'-ms of 
cognitive proc8sse9#in makinfj iTioral judgments > ar.d both r.ii^t.^est t'^^.^r ••o- ■ devo'' - 
opment progresses through a ^^squence of stages dtie to chanpjng thcnr.Ut structures 
v.^. -tch urd?-^.' *c moiai concept?^ ^^niile investigating the chlld*s ' espect for t'>p 
'^'.z'.'" ctder ar.a th^ '"''/''.d*Q cen'^p o^ t:^- ' ^ "^lar^^^" ^I'"*"^ ■■.-r^:^-^ . • 
t:-.'^ rrr tr;?'; 1 «; ov-T;h tne pre; cf organl2ing cP re^nlatfng soi.lrJ ' ' ^ 

that a chr^lc^ ct^velops moral ^vt . ..>c ures. According r:o Plaget, children r:e l^r 
ited in thelt moral judgments their egocentric t.hoti**ht: until around neven 
years of age. At this tine, children advance ^h-^ early nape o£ noral ro-^ 

isn to the more advanced s'^i;?? .-f^^ rrotal relat; 1 '^-^ . 

9 
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A flndinf; whjlch has been well supported CBoehm & Nass, 1952; Cowan, Langer, • 
Heaveiprich & Nathansort, -1969; Johnson, ic|62{ Plaget, 1932) is that younger chlld-» 
'^u?!?®'^^ judgments based on the consequences of an act, while older 

children take into 'considerafelon the intentions behindUthe action. The orifeinal 
interview stories x^hich were used by Plaget (1932) as wei; as the revised stories 
which have recently been- used (Armsby, 1971? Gutkin, 197^; Hebble-, 1^71; King, 
197J^) to study intentionality have involved Aaking judgiilents on the wrongness of 
two acts (e.g., which ISoy is naughtier? The one who broke one cup or the one who 
broke fifteen cups?) Since 1 was interested in prosocial behaviors in children, 
I asked,... do children, use similar bases for making judgments to the rightnesa 
or goodness of two acts as they do to the wrongness of tt/o acts?^ 

Since research interests- in moral development has shifted from studying pro- 
scriptive behaviors such-as cheating, stealing and lying to* prescriptive behav- 
iors such as- donating,, sharing and helping, it seems that soijie of the interest 
. in studying moral judgments might also sliift to studying ludgments which involve 
prosocial behaviors. Shure (1968) found developmental changes in children's 
judgments of fairness, generosity and selfishness, whil^ Baldwin and Baldwin 
(1970) reported significant increases in adultlike judgments of kindness by 
children between five and seven years. Researchers (Baldwin & Baldwin, 1970; 
Shaw & Sulzer, 1964) have suggested that children use intentionality differently 
under various consequence conditions. While Costanzo, Coie, Grumet and Farnhill 
(1973) recently found that children's use of intentionality for making moral 
.judgments vras different under conditions . of positive and negative consequences 
their procedure differed from tihe Piagetian fSrmat. Children were asked to make 
-judgments of single actors r^ather than comparisons of pairs of children. Accotd- 
Ing to Costanzo et al. (1973), "this may haVe allowed subjects' consideration of 
intentionality to become more visible,* since it did not force the subject to 
clioose between intejitionality ^pd aonsequence bases for judgment" (p. 160). 

In the. present study, Piagetian type dilemmas which involved both positive 
and negative consequences were used. It was expected that children would respond 
differently to moral dilemmas with positive and negative consequence stories. „ 
Children's scores for intentionality on moral judgments were expected to increase 
with ag6. , 

In summary, developmental changes in children's sharing were expected to be 
related to developmental changes in both role-taking ability and moral judgments. 
While previous studies have reported positive relationships between role-taking 
and moral judgments (Ambron & Irwin, 13^75!; Irwin & Ambron, 1973; Moir, 1974|, 
Selman, 1971); moral judgments and sharing (Ugurel-Semin, 1952); and role-taking 
and altruism (Krebs, l^ote 1), these studies have only investigd*ted the relation- 
ship between two .of the three apparently related social processes. When positive 
relationships were reported for moral judgments, egocentrism and altruism (Rubin 
& Schneider,- 1973), the researchers focused on children at one age rather than 
obtaining either cross-sectional or longitudinal data. Since Selman (1971) sug- 
gested that "the time period during which one chooses to examine the co-develop- 
ment of these two processes (role-taking and moral judgments) is critical and 
that it is illogical to anticipate finding a close relationship between role- 
taking and moral judgments at any and all ages" (p. 89), the present cross- 
sectional study was undertaken to investigate development changes in these rela- 
tionships and to test whether the relationship betx^een role-taking, moral judg- 
ments and sharing were consistent at different ages. Also since there has been 



little additional evidence supporting C^etanzo et al.*s (1973) finding that 
moral judgmentj^^ positive consequence stories were different from negative 
consequence Tories, children's moral judgments to both positive 'and negative 
consequence stories wete manipulated »±n Plagetlan moral dilemmas and the re^ 
•latlot 'ftiip between moral juclgments and sharAg behavior jwere examined. 

Subject? were 40 white children <20 boys and 20 girls) from each o^ four 
.grades: kindergarten, first, second and- third, The mean age at the tMe of 
t^esting (Januaify) ^or each ^grade level was 68, 81, 92, and 104 months respec- 
tively. X The children were attending an elementary school in a rural town (pop. 
$468y.in central\Mlchlgan. According to school administrators, they were aver- 
age in performance on intelligence and standard acjilevement tests administered 
royt^neJ.y in -the state and came from predominantly lower--mlddle class families. 
Unfortanat'^y , IQ scores were not available since school policy restricted in- 
telligence testing and the releasing of intelligence test scores in school 
records, * » . ' 

Each chdlS participated in two experimental sessions. The first was designed 
to measurfe children's, sharing with a frietid and their role-takittg'^skllls; 
while information on their moral judgments and sharing candy with a stranger 
(which was part, of another stuSy in progress) «as obtained during the secbxid 
sessfon, , ' 

After asking each child questions about the number of brothers and listers 
in his family and tlie name Of the child's best friend at school, each child was 
given 11 M&M candies in a bag, M&Ms were used since Midlarsky and Bryarf (1967) 
found no relationship between children's preferences for M&Ms and their giving 
behavior, and because Witryol (1971) found no age or sex differences in prefer- 
ences for M&Ms as rewards for children in kindergartien, second and fourth grades. 
The M&Ms were emptied out on the table. The experimenter Jihen said, '*Here are 
some M&M candies. These are for you to have^ If- you want to you can leave 

some for .. (name of ^est friend).*" We'll put the one's you want 

to keep for yourself in this bag and" put your name.on it. Then we'll put the* 
one's you want to give to your friend in another bag. Ifsyou don't want to,; 
you don't have to giv^ your friend any candy.'' After the child made his decision, 
the' experimenter put the bags of candy aside and said he would give them to the . 
teacher who would give them to the children at lunch» ' > 

After the M&Ms were divided, each child l^as presented with four measures of 
role-taking ability. Thfe firs! task required the child to tell a story about a 
sequence of seven picturfes^ which involved a boy being frightened by a dog, run- 
ning down a street, and climbing. a tree to eat an apple (described by Flavell 
et al.| 1968, p. 71). After telling the stJpry x^th all seven cards presented, 
three cards were removed which ellmiilated the fear of dog motive fqt c^Llmbirig 
the 'tree. The experimenter then said, "Your teacher has never seen tfiese pic- 
tures. What I'd like you to do this time is tell me the story your teacher 
woiild tell if she saw these pictures. 'What would your teacher say is hapiJening 
in this story?" ^ three catecrory sy^era ^used by Selman (1971) w4s used to score 
the responses ti) this role^-taking task /see Appendix A), 

The second, third and fourth role-taking tasks were an adaptation of a pro- 
cedure used by Chandler and Greenspan (1972), Each child v;as presented with three 
story situations which involved a main character experiencing sadness, anger or 



happiness, and a second character who entered the scene too late to know the cir- 
cumstances arousing these emotions In the main character^ T^ile Chandler and 
Greenspan (1972) used pictured situations, miniature toy children, a" dog and a 
truck were manipulated in the present study, Each child was given an opportunity 
to assign an emotion to the main character in the story by choosing one from 
among four pictured emotions and identifying it, The subject was then asked to 
tell the story from the point^of view, of the main character and then from the 
perspective of the naive late comer, " '' , 

The following is an example of one pf the situations. The experimenter 
gave the following instructions: "Listen to the stories carefully. Then I'll 
ask you some questions about .them,*' One day a boy and girl were going to the 
store for their mother to buy a loaf of-, bread. When fhey were crossing the 
street they found a quarter and now they could buy some candy for themselves, 

"How do the boy and girl feel now?" (Subject responds) 

a ^ y 

As they continued walking doxm the street, a friend came running by and asked 
them to pl^y a g^e of hide and seek with ^a groi/p of children. The boy and 
girl said no they difin't want to^ The friend was surprised that the boy and 
girl didn't v;ant to play hide and seek, ^ So, the friend had to play with some 
other children. 

The" experimenter then asked the subject a series of questions: "Can you 
tell me what happened i|i the story from the beginning? IThat would the friend 
say happened in the story? I-Jhy does the friend think the boy and girl are 
happy? Why does the friend think the boy and girl don't v;ant to piay hide and 
seek?*' ^ r ' 

, • ■ 
.This procedure and similar questions were used for the other two stories. 
The responses were tape-recorded and later scored by two independent raters. 
The total role-taking ability score was the sum of thQ scored responses on 
the four role-taking tasks, 

During the second experimental session each child was presented with six 
moral judgment dilemmas. Three revised Piagetian stories involving negative 
consequences which were used by Armsby, (1971) were presented along with three 
stories involving positive consequences (donating, sharing and helping) which 
were written and pilot tested for the purpose of this study. After each neg- 
ative consequence story, the subject was asked which of two children he thought 
wa$ the naughtiest and why he thought he was the naughtlee;t. After the positive 
consequence stories, each child i^aa asked which of two children he thought was 
the nicest and why he thought he was the nicest, The order of presentation of 
the positive and negative consequence storien were counterbalanced in the study. 

An example of a positive consequence dlleirima is the following: 

Once there ^^ras a little .f>iri who w^'^nted to play with a lot ci crayons but 
the crayons were on the top shelf of a bookcase in the playroom. Because the 
girl was little she could net reach tliem. Her friend Sally war^ playing a game 
and came running into the room. Sally accidentally bumped into the bookcase 
and knocked 1.5 crayons off the top ahelf. The little girl p, -.ked ?ip the fif-- 
teen crayons and was hapDv that nhe /,ouId now color ni her b( , 




Compare Sally with . . , , ^ 

Once there. a little girl who wanted a red crayon x^hlch was on the top 
of the refrlgeraltor. The little girl cdaldn*t reach the crayon because -she 'was 
too short ♦ 'Her friend Jane came Into the room and saw her reaching for the cray- 
on. Jane wanted to reach the crayon and give i.t' to the little girl, Jane gave 
the little girl the crayon and the little girl started to colbr ±n her book. 

"VThich of the ti-ro girls do you think was the nicest? Why do you think she 
was the nicest?'' ' . 

Responses to^ th&se stories were also tape-recorded and later scored by two 
independent raters. Paints were assigned for^jeach moral judgment response with 
zero points given for responses based on the consequences of an act and one point 
given foT^. responses which 'took intentloaallty' into accoxint. Aftei^ respondinig to 
all six dilemmas, the children participated in a separate but related experimental 
study 'which investigated the effects of reward-deservedne^ bn children's sharing 
with a stranger^ (see Qlejnik, 1974),, ^ 

f ' ^ ' ■ , ^ . 

. Since positive correlations were found beti^e'en ^ge and sharing with a friend 

(r = .20, p < .01); agW and role-taking (r « .30, p < .001)? and age and mor^l 

, judgments (r « .34^ p < .001), a general summary of the intercortelations found 
among rple-taking, moral judgments .and sharing, with age partialled out, is. pre- 
sented in Table 1. The data are presented separately for boys and girls in Table 
2. In general these results are consistent with previous studies, 

Role-taking and moral judgments 

^Ole-taking ability and the use of intentionality for makinij^ moral judgments 
were jfK^sltlvely correlated Cr « ,43, p < ,001), and these correlations were simi- 
lar^^or both boys (r = .42, p < .001) and girls (r « .49, p < Ml). Since Selman 
(1971) indicated that role-<^taking and moral- jud^ent? might not be consistently 
related at all ages, a eloser examination of this relationship between role-taking 

£knd moral judgments was don^ for- each grade (see Table 3) . Childlfefe with scores 
on the role-taking taskp between zero and six which was beloW the median 
(x .« 6.725) for role-takihg scores*acrpss all grades were classified as low role- 
taking while those with scores greater than seven were classified as high role*- 
taking ability'. Since responses to the moral judgment' dilemmas were scored either 
zero for aonaequences and one for intentionality, subjects were classified as 
high in moral judgments only If they focused on intentionality for at least four 
of the six moral judgment stories, The mean score for^ Intentionality across all 
conditions was 3..96. Children who focused on Intentionality for fewer than four 

.stories were classified as low in moral judgments, 

A summary of the chi-square analyses of the relationship between role-taking 
and moral judgments at 'each grade (see Table 3) indicates that the relationship 
is- significant for children in kindergarten., first,-^ second ^nd . third grades, 
Children between five and nine years of age with better developed role-taking 
skills were more likely to use intentionality when making moral judgments. 
Greater role^-taking abi^llty is related to more advanced stages of moral Judg- 
ment. These findings not , only confirm and support previous research (Irwin & 
Ambfon, 19?3; Moir, 1974; Rubin & Schneider, 1973; Selman, 1971) but also extend 
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the results tc^ yoUnger children and to moral judgments on Piagetian-'dilemmas. 
. Role-taking and sharing ^ - • x " 

As presented In Table 1, ^rolfe-taking ability was correlated with sharing 
with a frlei3^ <r - .66, p < .001)5 sharing with a- stranger (r - .24, p < .01); 
and total^ sharing Cr - .49, p < .001). While the relationship between role-^- 
taking and sharing with a friend tos~ significant for both boys (r * »64, ' 
p < .001) and girls (r «- .69, p < .001); the correlation between role^-takitig 

^ and sharing with a stranger was significant only for >boys (r - ,^2, p < ,01). 

' A more detailed analysis was done ito examine the relationship between role- 
taking and sharing for 'both boys and girls in each grade Ksee Ta«le 4) , ' 

Since the average number of candils shared with a friend was 3.55, child- 
ren who share.d\leas than the median, four, were consldere4 low in sharing while 
those. Who shaded four or more were classified^ as high in sliaring with a friend, 
The number of boys and girls in each grade with high or low role-taking skills 
who were either high or low-in sharing with a friend are presented in TaBle^4. 

Fisher ^act probabilities (^ee Slegel, 1956^ for each group are listed. 
Children with high rple-taklng skills tended to share more than children with 
low role-taKlng skills. This finding ^as consistent for both boys and girls 
at each grade level. Only twenty-eight^ of the children actually were generous 
and gave away more than half of their cjandy to a friend.* When the number of ^ 
Codies shared^ with a^fr^^nd are exanirted in terps of being generous (l^vjng 
more than half away) orTbeing selfish (keeping iftore than haif), i^g becomes 
more apparent (see Tablfe 5) fftat role-taking ability is a necessary but not 
SHfficlent prerequisite for generosity. Only 1 kindergarten girl with low 
role- taking skills was generous, while* the other 27 "generous" children all 
had high role-taking skills. 

Moral judgments and j^harlnp , ^ 

The'porrelatlons prea.entei In^Tablea 1 and 2 indicate that moral judgments 
and sharing with a friend are poslt)Lvely related (r « ,44, p < ,001). Although 
the relationship between moral jud^ents and sharing with a friend was signifi- 
cant for both'boys (r - .52, p < .001) and girls (r - •39, p < ,001), only for 
boys was there, a small positive correlation between moral judgments and sharing 
with a stranger (t « .15*, p < ,05), ^ ^ # 

g A more detailed analysis was done to determine the relationship between 
moral judgments and sharing- for both boys and girls in each grade (see Table 
6) . The nuniber of children ylth high or low moral judg&ent scores who w^re 
eitlfer high or low In sharing with a friend are presented in Table 6 with 
Fisher -exact probabilities, for each group listed. In almost every condition, 
children vlth high moral judgment scor.es tended to share mora than children 
with low moral judgment scores. When the^ children are classified as either 
. selfish or generous (see Table 7) , 1^ appears that except'^f or the f oi^r girls 
in the f irajt and second grades, high moral judgments seem to be a^necessary 
but not sufficient prerequisite tot generosity. 

Sex and age differences 

Some int^esting results were obtained from an analysis of age and s^x 
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differences IrJjrhe developmeilt of rbler^taking^^aklllS| moral Judgments and clill- 
dren's sharing,' as well as an analys5^.s of t1ie ^^ffedt5 of positive and negative 
consequences on moral Juagmenta, A 'St^aimary of the meAn scores and standard, de^- 
viations for rola-taking, moral judgments' and sharing for boys and girls in each 
grade .is presented In Table 8, I 

Children*s intentionality responses on the moral judgment stories wergr^ ' 
analyzed by a 2 (sex of subject) X 4 (grade) X 2 (stoYy consequences) analysis 
of variance >?lth repeated measures, A summary of this analysis Is presented ^ 
^ In Table 10^ There was a -significant effect for grade (age) on the 'use of In- 
tentionality for making moral Judgments (F « 5,56; 3,144; p f ,005), As 
hypothesized and ccxnsistent with previous research, plder children were more 
^likely to use intentionality as a basis for making moral- Judgments ^ while younger 
children tended to focus oti the consequences, Newman-lCeuls test of the dif- 
ference between^age groups indicated, that the moral Judgment scores of the 
third graders were , significantly different from all other graces. The first " 
and second grades were significantly different' from, kindergarten and there was 
no difference between first and second grades. ^ There was also'^ a significant 
effect fqr the story consequences ort intentionality responses (F = 34.18; 
df = 1,144; p < ,001), Chilctren were more likely to use intentionality as a 
basis for making moral Judgments wh4n the di^emma^s involved "positive conse^ - 
. quences rathet than negative consequences, "These data not only confirm find^ 
ings reported by Costanjzo, Qoie, Grqment,' and Farnill (1973) that children 
use i^tentipnality as a base's for'^making moral Judgments dJ^fferentXy for posi- 
tive aifid negative -consequences stories, but atlso extend the findings to fioral 
dilepnas using Piaget^an stories. As suggested by Costanzo et al. (1973), one 
possible reason v/hy the children may^focus on intentionality for positive con- 
sequence stories art a younger age is because parents or other socializing 
agents are more likely to take into account the child *s Intention when reward- 
ing children for good^behavior and punishing bad beLavior more often oxi tl^e 
basis of the consequencTes of dn act, Although Piaget (1932) suggested that 
parents influenced children's development of mpral Judgmeijts, little r^esearch 
has be^n done to, investigate that relationship, Further investigations of the 
development of iiioral Judgnients in children should take into consideration both 
positive and negative consequences in moral dilemmas as well as parental social- 
ization techniques. ' * 

The data on role^-taking and! sharinp; were analyzed by several 2 (sex of 
subject) X 4 (grade) analyses of Xyar lance. The summaries of these analyses 
are presented in Tables 9 and ll.^^ere ^re significant effepts for sex of 
subject (F - 3.92; df=il,152; p < :05) and grade (F - 5.78; df - 3, 152; . 
p < .025) on role-taking score? (see Table 9), While girls had higher role- 
taking scores than boys at each grade, individual comparison of means (Winer, 
1962, p. 238) revealed that only in the third grade was there a significant 
difference in the role-taking scores between boys and girls (F ='n4.19{,^df - 
1,152; p < .05). A test of the differences in rqle-taking scores between age 
groups indicated that while the scores between first, second and third/ graSdes 
were not significantly dif f erenti f rom each other, they were significantly dif- 
ferent from the scores of children in kindergarten. The finding that role- 
taking scores Increased with age Is consistent with previous research. It is 
not clear why the sex differences were found since previous reser".ch has not 
reported any differences. ^ 



Tliori? ^'^cis a.l?>o .r significant effect for s^x of subject on sharinrT with .1 
-friend (^^ - j.51- df ^ l,152r n < .025), vaiile girls shared moi^e H^.Ms with a 
friend than boys at each Rrade, an individual comparison of the means indicate.' 
that onlv in kindergarten was the difference between boys and ^firls statisti - 
cally sir^nificant (F - 3.91; df - 1,152-. p < .05), As hypothesized , there i-m-^ 
a significant effect for age on sharing with a friend - 3,74: df ^'3, 15?,;. 

.-""V although it was the filrst and third graders au^' (uot second graders) 
'^ho s'lared sij>nif iciant Iv more M(V!s than children in kindergarten. 

^I'^A^l^'^''-^ role -taking, moral judgments and sharing 

''he intercor relations of each of the four role^-taking tasks compared to tli^i 
totiil role-. _iking scores were r = ,65, .88,- .84, and ,86 respectively, Tlu'se 
correlat iouii indicate internal reliability for the items on the role-taking tasl' 
'I'he intt- :\\>r f el -It ions for each of the ir.ora} judgment stories and the total moral 
judji'meni: scort^^ 01: ln[2;hGr for the three negative consequence storien (r ,75, 
.l^- .m l .77.) t ! '1 for the three positive consequence stories (r - ,5/, an.^ 

.5.'' resuei: L i . : ' 'Icorefi on the nei^ative .tua positive conscqucnre items i^i^rf^ 
positive!.^; ^ orrtilated {r ^ .33, p < .001). Children were generally consistent 
on botl^- the role-talri ng tasks and the moral judgments. The inter-^-rater reli- 
abilities for the tt/o independent raters v/ere ,95 for the role-taking scores 
and .93 for the moral judgment, scores. There was also a positive correlation 
betv/een the tx-jo sharing measures (r =^ ,'1, n < .001), Children who shared lAms 
with their friend were al;'9o likelv to ^^haro :i£:Mf3 v/ith a stranger. 

Two limitations of the ornse^it sMkIv vera a lad; o^"' information on 10 (IIA) 
scores of^the children and the fart that ui crosf^-nt^ctiouril studies age and co- 
hort effects are confoundtHi. Althouph 't "s ezperted that I'") covaries wltit role 
taking and moral iudgments, in prr^vion:-' ^rmdier, oven when in (nk) was controlled 
somewhat reduced rel:¥t ion.sh Ips \i^-re £-iMli fcnid bor.r.^een role-taking /.md moral 
judgments. 

In general, t!ie hypot hf^ "^er:; r-f the pr':'--:^nit si iviv 1 t:i:aru i nj:^ the rul^it ionshJ p&: 
between role--tal:ing , morn 1 j nd^.^x v-'T^^ t .-ni l 'rAiiir i iiy, i >f^riav i or -i\>\)i^.ar subFr tant la lly 
confirmed. Althnugli there l--. iv.:^ ■■.Mi'.-cr ev;kieiu:<- '-(^5 .a c.'' ■ f f e'" t rel at ionshii^ 
for role-t.akinr or morr'i jTidf^'iyir^-i.'t:-* in\ '■■\\.uVlr'-^\ vluwtt ii; ti'\-' ideiu^e th^at cognitive 
thought processes are relatec' t:e <:';illdren ' snaring;: heha7ier. Tlie nrefunit stndv 
was valuable not only In demonstrating the^-^e relat Ir'U.';hiPf> K-ut a^,;U; e::teutlfnn t.h( 
findings of previous invest igatorn to hiclude ^'ofin;:^er ciiildren it di/^^Terent ag'-; 
and with different tasks. The sUiidv has v.or\Vr\h\Mi'd additional 'hit.i to tiie bvr: 
tematic investigation of the Jinnaet of (■:o;:nilrIvH development ^^i rr-ifMrH hehav'or-^ 

Although there is an apparent Inc: rt-.ir.e ^'it]l e^'^e in <"]n \ ^Ir^-^.w' -:\ :;h:iriTU'', le-- 
ha v io r and children a p n e a. t* to b ha. \^ e v.\o r e 1 1 ruin t: 1 e a 1 n,^ , vliovo is n e r: ' i < r 
short-term longitudinal data as v.* e 11 as add i t io im I i n f r ma t 1 r . n o 11 the i;io t i ' " ^ - ■ 
of the c !i i Id-r en for sharing \A\ en stud y 1 'i g c h 1. 1 d r en ' s p r o s oc i a 1 h e h a v I c> r . 1 1 
ture studies might attempt either cross- lagged panel analy^^ir. techniques witii 
this correlational data or studv t!ie efTects $f experimental manipulation e 
training moral judgments and/or role--t:aklng sl':nis en altru-.^stu^ behaviey.\ 
Al so , some of t he r e cent wo r h " e 1 r^aT-i . 1 1 id ion ( 1 7 3 ) ^ *n ro 1 e - ■ v ;i I: I n e ,^ iv 1 
justice can be appropriatelv adantel to SirtJu^r st.ntiv L^e^ni I r i -ii- f. t ;> re' 
lated to the developr^-nt of i^ronrfc e^U •.(■•!!:>'; j n?':; in you.,' 'klifn. 



APPENDIX A 

... ^ . *^ X * 

Scoring for role-taking 'tasks "^.^ . 

A three category sypt^ used by Selman (1971) was used t<x. score the re- 
spon^fes to the seven picture story t^sk. Category 1 ^included responses which 
indicated that the dog brightened tll^ toy and chased 'him up' the tree, as. well 
as a failure to just tell a f ourj^plctured story, - Category 2 included responses 
which indicated that the 3ubj ect'^ could -tell, a 'straight four-{)lctured story but 
-maintained that the dog frighfened thf^'boy up t^ej tree when asked why the teach- 
er said the btjy wjas climbing the tree, Category 3 included the responses which 
tcld an accurate f our^pictured stpry as well ^s left out the motivational force 
of the dog frightening the boy. No points were assigned „to responses in Category 
I, otie point to Category 2 and two points to C;^tegory 3 responses, 

In each of the three naive-l^te^comer stories, responses which accurately 
described the feelings of the main' character-in the sfory were assigned one 
point.' Responses to the nue^tion "what would tltB friend say happened in the 
story?" which were included wfere, scored for the amount, of provided information 
included. Any responses including additional Information which was unknown to 
the late-comer in the. story (e'.gj, the dog was hit by the truck) were assigned 
zero points, Respi>nses which did not Include **prly>ileged" iijformation were 
assigned one point (see ^Chaftdler & Greenspan=, 1972), In additioA, responses 
to questions about the emotional state of the main character from" the perspec- 
tive of the late-comers wfere scored -zero for including privileged information 
and one for responses which did not mention the prior information, 
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TABLE 1 

,SiQIIfIGAN.7 piTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN NEASOUf OT "lOLl^miMC, 

MOm' JUDGMENTS AND SHARING, WITH ACE PAIIULtlD. 



a 


(N « 




160)- 






ICASURES 


1.^ 


2 


3 




* 

1. Sharing with friend 

2. ^ ShArlng with stranger 

3. Sharing total- 

4. S^le-taklng 
Hciral judgments 


.41** 
.78** 
i66** 
.43*^ 


. 89** 
.24** 
■ .15** 


.49** 
.32** 





* p < .05 
** P < .001 



^ TABLE 2 

niTERCOSItELATIONS BETWEEN HEASUIES X)F HOLE-TAKING, MOBAL JODGMDITS 
AND SHARING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS WITH AGE FARTIALLED. 





(N - 


80) 






i 


WASUSES 


1 • 


2 


3 


" ■■ 

4 


5 


1. Sharing with frl^d 

2. Sharing with stranger 

3. Sharing total 

4. lo la- taking 

5. Horal Judgncnts 


.30** 
.72** 
.69** 
.39** 


.51** 

.88** 

.15 . 
-.07 ' 


.83** 
.90** 

.45** 

.14 


.64** 
.32** 
.53** 

.49** 


.52** 
.3*** 
.51** 
.42** 



MOTE: Correlat^ns for boyd In the upper half of the matrix and corr«la^loM 

for girls In the 4dwer half of the matrix* 



** p < .001 



4 X.VBLE 3 * • , 

SUMUOr or C^I-SQIUIE AHAItSES: RELATIONS BETWEEN ROLE-TAKING (RT) 
) AMS NOKAL JUDGMENTS (MJ) AT EACH GRADE 
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Lov lole- 
Lov KJ 


-Taking < 
High MJ 1 

' ^ 


High Rol 
Low MJ / 
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e-Taking , 
^ High KJ 




P 
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19 


7 » 


5 




9 


3.841 


.05 


FlMt 


10 


7 


5 


18 


° 4.262 


.05 


Second 


13 


6 


6 


15 


4.962 


.05 




9 


6 


4 


21 


6.387 


.025 




51 


26 


20 


63 


28.726 


.001 



V TABLE 4 

NOMBER OF MYS AMD GIRLS IN EACH GRADE WITH HIGH OR LOW ROLErTAKING SKILLS HBO 

WERE EITHER HIGH OR LOW IN SHARING 



Low Role-Taking 
Low Sharing High Sharing 



High Role-Taking 
Low Sharing High SbarlAf p 



dndargarten 
lltst 
Second 
third 



hoy* 
firla 

boy* 
girl* 

boya 
girla 

boys 
|irls 



11 
10 

8 
6 

7 
9 

7 
3 



2 
3 

1 
2 

3 
0 

4 
1 



2 
1 

2 
0 



0 
1 



5 
6 

9 

12 

8 

10 

15 



LIABLE 5 

MUNBEl OF BOTS AND GIRLS IN EACH GRADE WITH HIGH OR LOW ROLE-TAKING SKILLS WW) 
WERE EITHER SELFISH OR GENEROUS WITH A FRIEND- 



.OS 
.025 

.005 

.01 

.025 
.00 

.01 
.005 







Low Role- 


-Taking 


High Role-Takinc 






Selfish 


Generous 


Selfish 


Generous 


Klodargartan 


boys 
girls 


13 
12 


0 

1 


6 
5 


1 
2 


First 


boys 


9 


0 


8 


3 


girls 


8 


0 


5 


7 


Second 


. boys 


10 


0 


9 


1 


girls 


9 


0 


5 


6 n. . 


Third 


boys 


11 


. 0 


6 


3^ ^ 


girls 


4 


0 


12 


4 


B Totiils 


boys 


43 


.0 '^'^ 


MS 29 


8 • 


girls 


33 


1 


27 


19 



TABLE 6 

NIMIEK OF BOYS AND CI8LS IN EACH GRADE WITH klGH OR LOU MORAL JUDGMENT SCORES 

WHO WERE EITHER HIGH OR LOW IN SHAftlNG 



Low Moral "Judgaents High Moral Judgments 

Low Sharing High Sharing Low "Sharing High Sharing p 



Kindergarten 


boys 
girls 


7 


6 
2 


6 
3 




1 
7 


.05 


First 


boys 


7 ' 


1 


3- 




9 


.005 


. girls 


5 


3 


1 




11 


.023 


Second 


boys 


8 


2 


1 






.005 


girls 


5 


2 


5 




8 




* 

Third 


boys 


5 


2 


2 




11 ' 


.025 


girls 


3 


2 


1 




14 


.05 



TABLE 7 

NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN EACH GRADE WITH HIGH. OR LOW y^RAL JUDQIENT SCORES 
WHO WERE EITHER SELFISH OR GENEROUS^ WITH A FRIEND 







Low fjoral 


Judgments 


High Moral Judgments 






Selfish 


Generous 


Selfish 


Generoua 


Kindergarten 


boys 
girls 


13 
10 


0 

cP 


6 
7 


1 


Firat 


boys 


8 


0 


9 


3 


girls 


6 


2 


7 


5 


Second 


boys 


10 


0 


9 


1 


girls 


7 


2 


7 


4 


Third 


boys 


8 


0 


9 


3 


girls 


5 


0 


11 


4 



TABLT^ 

MEANS AHD STANDARD MVIATIONS FOR ROLE-TAKING, MORAL JtJDGMENTS, AND SHARING 







Kindergarten 


Fll| 




Second 


^ Third 


{ 




boys 


girls 


boys 


girls 


boys 


girls 


bovs 


girls 


lole-'taking 


MEAN 


5.40 


5.60 


6.65 


7.05 


6.50 


7.30 


6.90 


8.40 




SD 


2.11 


1.93 


2.66 


2.33 


2.11 


2.54 


2.59 


2.1« 


Moral Judgments 


MEAN 


i.do 


1.35 


1.80 


1.60 ) 


1.60 


1.60 


2.00 


2.50 


(Mgativa consequences) 


SD 


1.17 


1.31 


1.32 


1.27 


1.31 


1.27 


1.30 


1.10 


Morel Judgaedts 


«AN 


1 . 90 


2.00 


2.05 


2.60 


2.20 


2.40 


2.55 


2.40 


(posl t Ive c onsequences ) ' 


SD 


1.07 


1.07 


.89 


.82 


.95 


.82 


.89 


.§4 


Morel Judgments 


MEAN 


2.90 


3.35 


3.85 


4.20 


3.80 


4.00 


4.55 


5.10 


(totals) 


SD 


1.83 


2.00 


1.84 


1.85 


1.82 


1.84 


1.85 


1.41 


Sharing with . 


MEAN 


2.10 


3.3d 


3.55 


4.40 ' 


,3.45 


3.50 


3.60 


4J55 


Friend 


SD 


2.02 


2.18 


1.98 


1.96 


1.90 


2.42 


2.33 


1.50 


\ 




















Sharing with 


MEAN 


2.65 


4.25 


4.30 


3.55 


3.25 


3.65 


.3.80 


4.20 


Stranger 




2.08 


3.93 


2.70 


,2.89 


3.04 


2.28 


2.98 


2,97 


Sharing Total 


MEAN 


4.75 


7.55 


7.85 


P 7.95 


6.70 


7.15 


7.40 


a. 75 




SD 


3.39 


4.90 


3.81 


3.61 


4^22 


4.03 


4.65 


3:70 



1^ ' ' 1 , ^ i _ 



Mote: N « 20 Subjects in each cell. 



* » TABLE 9 
oSPMHAiy DF AMALYSIS OF VARIANCE OP R^LE-TAKIKG SCORES. 

SOURCE ^ . df MS . F 



Sex of subject (A) 


1 


21.02 


3.92* 


Gra^e (B) • 


3 


31.03 


5.78** 


A X B 


3 


3.29 


.61 


Error 


152. 







* p < .05 
** p < .005 



TABLE 10 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INTENTIONALITY RESPONSES 
ON NpRAL JUDGMENT STORIES. 



SOURCE 


df 


MS 


F 


Sex of subject (A) 


1 


, 3.00 


;i.72 


Grade (B) 


3 


/ 9.68 


5.56** 


A X B 


3 


.11 


.06 


Error (between) 


144 


1.74 . 




Story Consequences (C) 


1 


29.40 


34.18*** 


A X C f\ 


1 


.08 


.tf9 


B X C M 


3 


.77 


.89 


A X B X C 


3 


. 1.42. 


1.65 


Error (within) 


144 


.86 





*** p < 



.005 
.001 



TABLE 11 * 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SHARING WITH A FRIEND 



SOURCE 


'*9 

df 


MS 


F 


Sex of aubject (A) 


1 


23.25 


5.51** 


Grade (B) 


3 


15.78 


3.74** 


A X B 


3 


.2.47 


.58 


Error j 


( , 


4.22 





** p < .025 



